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TO EVERY TRUE AMERICAN----GREETING 


May the year Nineteen Hundred and Ten shower its 
Blessings upon You and your Country. 


Map it bring you Riches beyond the Power of Gold and 
Silver to compute. Twelve Months of Happiness; Fifty-two 
Weeks of Contentment; and Three Hundred and Sixty-five 
Days full and overflowing with Human Kindness. May 
every Hour Prove to you the Goodness of this old World. 
May every Moment increase Your Faith in your Fellowmen. 


Life is but the ticking of a clock as it beats time with 
your Footsteps on the road to Eternity. Let us Resolve now 
to make it a Triumphal Journey for ourselves and our Fellow 
Travelers; Lifting the fallen and Lending a Helping Hand to 
those in Misfortune. 


Then shall we Know the True Secret of LIFE. 
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F Measuring Seale of Intelligenee 


We have already published in 
this Journal (Dec. 1908) our ad- 
aptation of the thirty tests of intel- 
ligence devised by Binet and Simon. 
We have found these tests of great 
value in getting at the fact of de- 
fect and the degree. Some diffi- 
culty has been experienced from 
the fact that no account is taken of 
the age of the child or of his train- 
ing. But not being dependent upon 
these tests for our knowledge of 
the child we have been able to get 
together a mass of data which will 
enable us eventually to supplement 
these thirty tests in a way that will 
make them very intelligible and 
practical for the teacher. 

Meanwhile the authors them- 
selves of these tests have been at 
work and have evolved a set of 
tests that take into account the age 
of the child: have very nearly elim- 
inated the element of training and 
have proposed a method of grading 
the results so that the whole set be- 
comes indeed a “measuring scale 
for intelligence.” 

The confusing element of train- 
ing has been eliminated in the main 
by using only those things as tests 
which are not usually taught to 
children but which they acquire 
more or less unconsciously. 

The difficulty for us in America 
lies in the fact that our civilization 
is somewhat different from the 
French and some of the things that 
are not taught there or do not en- 
ter into child life in France, are 
taught or do enter in on this side 
the Atlantic. We are not always 
conscious of these things ourselves 
hence it is not possible, off hand, 


to say which tests must be changed 
to adapt themto ourconditions. The 
only solution is to try them out 
with normal children and discover 
what changes are needed 

Meanwhile, even uncorrected, the 
list is so valuable that we want our 
readers to have it. 

We feel certain that it will prove 
of great interest and value to all 
parents and teachers of normal as 
well as backward children. 

It is perhaps necessary to remind 
anyone who is about to use the 
test that in securing responses from 
children, whether in word or deed, 
many more things are involved 
than the intelligence of the child. 
The attitude of the examiner is all 
important. Some questioners do 
not inspire confidence. Then there 
is the child. Some children are 
timid or bashful. Lastly there is 
the relation of the two. Always 
the child must be won. Sometimes 
it is easy, sometimes it is difficult. 
The questioner should be very 
tactful and careful until he sees 
that the child is at ease. Usually the 
whole examination can be referred 
to as a game and carried out in that 
spirit. At all events get down to 
the level of the child. Never tell 


.a child his answer is wrong. Al- 


ways encourage. Always tell him 
he has done well if he has done 
anything at all and if he has done 
nothing pass it by as easily as pos- 
sible. Some children if they have 
failed once and are made conscious 
of it, will not try again. On the 
other hand do not insist that he 
respond, just because it seems to 
you that he must know how. He 
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may not know. In other words 
when a child fails to reply try to 
understand why, and act accord- 
ingly. 

The following are the tests pro- 
posed by Binet and Simon for each 
age from three years to thirteen. If 
a child succeeds in the tests for his 
age he is normal. If he can suc- 
ceed only in those given for a child 
a year younger than he, he is back- 
ward to the extent of one year, and 
similarly for two and three years. 
If he is more than three years 
backward he is mentally defective. 

To allow for some unevenness in 
development Binet finds it satis- 
factory to adopt the following con- 
ventions in estimating the results: 

A subject has the mental devel- 
opment of the highest age for 
which he has succeeded in all the 
tests save one. e.g. If he has 


succeeded in all but one test for 
nine years and all but one for ten, 


he is still credited with the intelli- 
gence of a ten year old child. 

One more correction is neces- 
sary. Once a child’s intellectual 
level is fixed, he is to be advanced 
a year for every five higher tests 
that he has succeeded in and two 
years for every ten tests that he 
succeeds in. e.g. John is nine. 
He fails in two of the nine year 
tests. We should thus class him 
as intellectually eight years old. 
But he has done three of the nine 
year tests and three of the ten 
year tests, making six in all. He is 
therefore advanced a grade and 
called normal. 

This seems at first sight very ar- 
tificial and too exact to be true but 
inet assures us that he has tested 
it very carefully and finds it am- 
azingly accurate. 

We proceed with the tests. 


Children of Three Years. 
1 WHERE IS YOUR NOSE? YouR 
EYES? YOUR MOUTH? 
One of the best signs of awak- 


ening intelligence in young child- 
ren is the comprehension of spok- 
en words. We test this by asking 
these questions which can be ans- 
wered by a gesture. 

2 REPETITION OF SENTENCES OF 
SIX SYLLABLES. 

It rains. I am hungry. (6 syl- 
lables. ) 

Experiment proves that it is eas- 
ier for a child to repeat words than 
to speak a word of his own. Ifa 
child does not respond one may 
try him with two _ syllables 
(“mama’) then four, etc. 

A child of three repeats six syl- 
lables but not ten. There must not 
be a single error. 

3. REPETITION OF FicureEs. “6-4” 

A child of three can repeat two 
figures. Figures require closer at- 
tention than words because they 
mean nothing to him. Pronounce 
the figures distinctly, one-half esc- 
ond apart and without emphasis on 
any one figure. 

4. DESCRIBING PICTURES. 

A picture is shown to the child 
with the question “What do you 
see?” The pictures must be chos- 
en with some care. Each one must 
represent some people and a situa- 
tion. Binet uses three pictures. 
The first is a man and a boy draw- 
ing a cart loaded with furniture. 
The second, a woman and an old 
man siting on a bencli in a park in 
winter. The third a man in prison 
looking out of the window; a 
couch, chair and tables. 

A child of three names the 
things—enumerates. He does not 
describe any actions in the pictures. 

5. NAME OF THE FAMILY. 

All children of three know their 
first name. They sometimes know 
the family name but not always. 


Children of Four Years. 
1. SeExor Cup. Are you alit- 
tle boy or a little girl? 
Children of three do not know. 
Children of four always do. 
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2. NAMING FAMILIAR OBJECTs. 

One takes from his pocket a key, 
a knife, and a penny. 

The answers should indicate that 
the child knows what each is. This 
is a more difficut use of language 
than naming objects in the picture 
because there the child chose his 
own object to name; here we say, 
“What is that thing?’ 

3. REPETITION OF THREE Fic- 
URES. “7-2-9”. 

4. COMPARISON OF Two LINEs. 
“Which is the longer line?” 

Draw two parallel lines three 
centimeters apart, the one 5 centi- 
meters and the other 6. Hesitatior 
is failure. 


Children of Five Years. 


1. COMPARISON OF ‘Two 
Weicuts. “Which is the heavier?” 

Use weighted blocks of wood ot 
equal size and appearance. 

Compare 3 grammes with 12 
grammes and 6 grammes with 15 
grammes. Note the curious and 
interesting errors that are made. 

2. CopyInG A SQUARE. 

Draw a square of 3 or 4 centi- 


meters. Have child copy it with 
ink—not pencil. Pen makes it 
harder. It is satisfactory if one 


can recognize the square. 

3. GAME OF PaTIENCE WITH 
Two PIECEs. 

Cut a visiting card diagonally. 
Place a whole card on the table. 
Nearer the child place the two piec- 
es with the two hypotenuses away 
from each other. Ask the child to 
make a figure like the uncut card. 
One child in twelve fails. 

Be careful (1) that child does 
not fail because he is too indolent 
to reach out and try: (2) that one 
of the pieces does not get turned 
over—because then it is impossible: 
(3) that you do not show by a look 
whether the child is right or wrong. 

4. CouNTING Four PENNIES. 

Place four pennies in a row. In- 
sist that child count them with his 





finger. 

At three years a child does not 
know how to count four: at four 
half succeed: at five all succeed. 


Children of Six Years. 


1. Richt Hanp. Lert Ear. 

One says to child “Show me your 
right hand” and when that is done 
“Show me your left ear’. There 
are, in the main, three kinds of 
response. (1) Does not know right 
and left. Shows right hand because 
of natural tendency. Shows right 
ear also. (2) Knows but is not 
sure. Shows right hand, then right 
ear but corrects himself at once. 
(3) Knows and without hesitation 
touches right hand and left ear. 
(2) and (3) are considered satis- 
factory. If child touches one hand 
with the other in such a way that 
one cannot tell which hand _ he 
means, ask him to hold his right 
hand up high. Be very careful in 
this test to give no hint by look or 
word. At four years no. child 
points to left ear: at five half of 
the children make a mistake: at six 
all succeed. 

2. REPETITION OF A SENTENCE 
or GROUP OF SENTENCES OF 16 
Worps. 

Prepare sentences of familiar 
words. e.g. Boys work on the 
farm: girls work in the house: 
boys and girls go to school. Half 
of the children of five years do 
this: all do it at six. 

3. Esturetic CoMPARISON. 

“Which is the prettier?” 

Binet uses six heads of women in 
three pairs, the one pretty and the 
other ugly or even deformed, Fig. 
1. Care is taken that the pretty 
one is now at the left and now at 
the right. At six all choose cor- 
rectly: at five about half. 

4. DEFINITION OF KNOWN Op- 
jects. “What ts a fork? a table? 
a chair? a horse? a mama?” 

There are three kinds of res- 
ponse. (1) Silence, simple repeti- 
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tion or gesture. e. g. “A fork is 
a fork,” or pointing says “That is 
a chair.” (2) Definition in terms 
of use, “A fork ts to eat with’. 
(3) Definitions better than by use. 
This includes all answers that des- 
cribe the thing or even begin with 
“it is a thing’—“it is an animal”, 
etc., all of which expressions are 
not so childlike as the simple “use” 
definitions. In deciding which type 
of answer we shall credit to the 
child, we accept three out of five. 

At four years half the children 
define by “use’’: it increases a lit- 
tle at five and at six practically all 
define this way. Not before nine 
do the majority give the definitions 
that are “better than by use.” 

5. ExecuTION oF THREE SIMUL- 
TANEOUS CoMMIssIONS. “Do you 
see this key? Put it on that chair. 
Then shut the door. After that 
bring me the box that is on the 
chair. Remember, first the key on 
the chair, then close the door, then 
bring in the box. Do you under- 
stand? Well, then,, go ahead.” 
Such are the directions. They 
must all be done without further 
help, hint or suggestion. At four 
years almost none can do this, at 
five about half: at six all, or nearly 
all, succeed. 

6. Ace. “How old are you?” 

Not until six do the great ma- 
jority of children know their age. 

7. DiIstTINCTION BETWEEN Mor- 
NING AND AFTERNOON. “Js this 
morning or is it afternoon?” It 
should be remembered that a cer- 
tain type of child will always ans- 
wer the last of two alternatives. 
Therefore if the time is afternoon, 
it is well to put the question, “Js 
this afternoon or morning?” Not 
before six do children know this. 


Children of Seven Years. 

1. UNFINISHED PIcTuREs. 
One shows four sketches of such 
as Fig. 2. Ask the child “What is 
lacking in that picture?” Child 





must answer three out of four cor- 
rectly. At five years none are cor- 
rect: at six errors number two- 
thirds, at seven the great majority 
are accurate. 

2. NUMBER OF FINGERS. “How 
many fingers on your right hand? 
How many on your left hand? How 
many on both hands?” 

Answers to all three questions 
must be given without hesitation 
and exactly right without count- 
ing. At six years only half the 
children know the number of their 
fingers. 

3. Writinc From Copy. “The 
little Paul” or some sentence hav- 
ing two capital letters. Child is to 
use pen and ink. This is a test in 
which training enters, but the devi- 
ations from copy show much about 
the intelligence of the child. The 
test is “passed” if the sentence can 
be read by one who is ignorant of 
the copy. 

4. Copyinc A DIAMOND. 

Draw a rhombus about the size 
of the square used forage five. Have 
child copy this with pen. The 
result is satisfactory if it would be 
recognized as intended for a dia- 
mond shaped figure. 

5. REPETITION OF Five Fic- 
URES. “4-7-3-9-5”. Same method 
of proceedure as given above, age 
three. Only three-fourths of the 
children succeed. 

6. DESCRIPTION OF A PICTURE. 

Same picure as used in age three. 
Child now describes things instead 
of simply enumerating. 

7. COUNTING THIRTEEN PEN- 
NIES. 

Pennies must be placed in a row 
and counted with the finger. Fin- 
ger must touch the piece at the 
same time that the child names the 
number. No piece must be count- 
ed twice and none omitted. The 
number thirteen must be given ex- 
act. At six years two thirds fail: 
at seven they make no errors. 

8. Naminc Four ComMMON 
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PrEcEs oF Money. Penny, nickel, 
dime, quarter. 

This is the hardest of the seven 
year tests, but a great majority 
know the four pieces. At six hard- 
ly any know them. 


Children of Eight Years. 


1. READING FoR Two “MeEmor- 
IEs.” 

This test marks the limit between 
imbecility and feeble-mindedness. 
It is by a test of reading that we 
find out if a child is imbecile or 
feeble-minded. (Provided the effort 
has been made to teach him to 
read ). 


“THREE HOUSES ON 


FIRE”’ 
‘‘New York, Sept. 5. 
A big fire in Hastings, 


last night destroyed three 
large houses in the centre 
of the village. 

Seventeen families are 
without shelter. The loss 
exceeds thirty thousand 
dollars. 

While rescuing a child 
in his cradle, a_barber’s 
boy has had his hands 
very seriously burned.’’ 


This test has a triple purpose. It 
assures us that the child knows 
how to read; measures the rapidity 
of reading and makes sure that he 
understands and retains a little of 
what he reads. 

The average time of reading 
these 53 words is as follows: 

Child of eight years, 45 seconds; 


nine years, 40 seconds; ten years, 
30 seconds; eleven years, 25 sec- 
onds. 

We may make five degrees of 
reading: spelling out, reading by 
syllables, hesitating, fluent reading, 
expressive reading. 

Record should be kept of mis- 
called words. These are-numerous 
with backward and defective child- 
ren. 

When the child has read the se- 
lection we wait a few seconds and 
then say “Tell me what you read”. 
Write down exactly his words, 
then count the number of memories 
that he has been able to express. 
The possible “memories” are as fol- 
lows: 

Three—houses — on fire — New 
York—Sept. 5—a big fire—des- 
troyed—last night—in the centre of 
the village—seventeen families— 
are without shelter—loss exceeds 
thirty thousand dollars — While 
saving—a child—in his cradle—a 
barber’s boy—was very seriously 
burned—hands. 

1. The greatest number of “mem- 
ories” that Binet found for any 
child was nineteen. The greater 
the difficulty of reading the fewer 
things «are remembered. No mat- 
ter how slowly one reads he ought 
to have at least two “memories”. 
But to have six “memories” the 
reading must be done in less than 
a minute. 

This test is very rarely done at 
seven years. Almost always at 
eight. 

2. Count NINE “Sous” (3 Sim- 
PLES AND 3 DOUBLES. ) 

(Our two-cent piece is now so 
rare that we use I-cent and 2-cent 
postage stamps.) Arrange in or- 
der, I, I, I, 2, 2, 2. “How much 
are they worth? (How much mon- 
ey to buy them?) “Count”. It 
should be done within ten seconds 
without any error. There are three 
ways of counting. One child says 
1, 2, 3, 5,7, 9. Another says Tf, 2, 
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3, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9. The third says, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, which is of course 
wrong. A large majority do this 
test at seven years. But all do it 
at eight. 

3. NAME Four Cotors. Use 
red, blue, green and yellow papers, 
in pieces about 1x3 inches. Touch- 
ing each color with the finger ask 
“What is that color?’ It will be 
seen this is a test of color names 
not of discrimination. It should be 
done in 6 seconds. 

4.Count BacKWARDs FRoM 20 
TO I. 

This should be done within 20 
seconds, and only one mistake al- 
lowed of omission or transposition. 

5. Writinc From Drcrarion. 
“The pretty little girls.” 

It is satisfastory if it can be read 
by one who does not know what 
was dictated. At seven not a third 
of the children can do this: at eight 
all do it. 

6. ComPARE Two THINGS From 
Memory. “What is the difference 
between a butterfly and a fly? 
“Wood and glass?” “Paper and 
pasteboard (or cloth)?” The ques- 
tion may be differently put so as to 
make it intelligible as possible. e. 
g. “Why are they not alike?” etc. 

Two at least out of the three 
pairs should be answered correct- 
ly. If it takes more than two min- 
utes it is a failure. 

At six a third of the children do 
this test: at seven nearly all: at 
cight all. 


Children of Nine Years. 


1. NaME THE Day oF THE 
WEEK, THe Montu, Tue Day or 
THE MontH AND THE YEAR. 

The test is passed even if the 
day of the month is as much as 
three days wrong. Children least 
often know the year. 

2. THe Days oF THE WEEK. 
These must be given in order with- 
out omission within ten seconds. 
Most persons would expect that 








this could be done before age nine, 
but it cannot. 


3. Make CHANGE—Q CENTS 
OUT OF 25. 
Play store. Using real money. 


If child’s cash consists of 25 pen- 
nies, 5 nickels, and 2 dimes, inter- 
esting degrees of intelligence will 
be discovered by noticing the coins 
he uses in making change. Child 
is storekeeper. One buys some- 
thing that costs 9 cents . Child 
must actually give 16 cents as well 
as Say it. 

At seven no one can do this test: 
at eight a good third succeed: at 
nine all do it. 

4. DEFINITION BeEtrreR THAN 
3Y “UsrE” 

This was explained under age 6. 
At ages seven and eight, half the 
children give definitions of this 
kind. At nine they all do. 

5. THe Six “MemoriEs” From 
READING. 

See under eight years. At eight 
hardly any one has six “memories”. 
The mechanics of reading absorbs 
too much attention. At nine almost 
all get six “memories.” 

6. ARRANGEMENT OF WEIGHTS. 

Use five wooden cubes of same 
size and appearance but loaded so 
as to weigh 6, 9, 12, 15 18 grammes. 
(Metal pill boxes may be used). 
Place the five boxes on table in 
front of child and explain that 
they do not all weigh alike and he 
is to lift them one at a time and put 
them in order from the lightest to 
the heaviest. (The initial of each 
weight written on the bottom of 
each box makes it easy to see if 
they are right.) Record the exact 
order in which the child has placed 
them. Three trials are made. Two 
must be absolutely correct The 
whole operation must not take over 
three minutes. 


Children of Ten Years. 


1. THe Montus oF THE YEAR. 
Recited in order within 15 sec- 
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onds. Allow one omission or 
transposition. 

2. NAMING NINE PIECES OF 
Money. One may use cent, nickel, 
dime, quarter, half dollar, dollar, 
two dollars, five dollars and ten 
dollars. 

Pieces should be on_ table in a 
row but not in regular order of 
value. Point with finger, and name 
as he points. 

3. Ustnc THREE Worps IN A 
SENTENCE. 

Binet uses the words Paris, for- 
tune, river. We should say Phila- 
delphia, money, river. This is the 
first time in these tests that we 
have required the child to “invent” 
his own expression. There are 
three forms of answers. (1) Three 
separate sentences. (2) Two ideas 
united by a conjunction. (3) A 
single idea involving the three 
words. Only the last two are sat- 
isfactory for the test. We allow 
one minute. At eight no one suc- 
ceeds. At nine one third and at 
ten one half get it right. 

In this test may be seen a dis 
tinction between intelligence and 
judgment. Some children give a 
complete sentence with the three 
words but they do not make sense. 

4. QUESTIONS OF COMPREHEN- 
SION. First SERIEs. 

What ought one to do 

1. When one has missed the 
train? 

2. When one has been struck by 
a playmate who did not do it pur- 
posely ? 

3. When one has broken some- 
thing that does not belong to one? 

At seven and eight half respond 
correctly: at nine three fourths: at 
ten all. If two questions out of 
three are answered correctly the 
test is passed. 

SECOND SERIES. 

What ought one to do 

1. When he is detained so that 
he will be late for school? 

2. What ought one to do before 


taking part in an important affair? 

3. Why does one excuse a wrong 
act committed in anger more easily 
than a wrong act committed with- 
out anger? 

4. What should one do when 
asked his opinion of some one 
whom he knows only a little? 

5. Why ought one to judge a 
person more by his acts than by 
his words? 

Allow at least 20 seconds to each 
question. Three of the five must 
be answered correctly. At seven 
and eight no one responds to a ma- 
jority of this second series: at ten 
half are successful; it is therefore 
a transition between ten and eleven 
years. 


Children of Eleven Years. 


1. CRITICISM OF SENTENCES. 

These are sentences that contain 
some absurdity or ridiculous ex- 
pression. Binet explains that for- 
merly he used sentences like “Js 
snow red or black?” but he found 
that many bright children fell into 
the trap and others through confi- 
dence in the questioner failed to 
look for an absurdity. Therefore 
he has changed the plan and now 
says to the child, “J am going to 
give you some sentences in which 
there is nonsense. You listen care- 
fully and see if you can tell me 
where the nonsense is.” Then he 
reads the sentence very slowly. 

These are the sentences: 

1. An unfortunate cyclist has 
had his head broken and is dead 
from the fall: they have taken him 
to the hospital and they do not 
think that he will recover. 

2 I have three brothers, Paul, 
Ernest and myself. 

3. The police found yesterday 
the body of a young girl cut into 
eighteen pieces. They believe that 
she killed herself. 

4. Yesterday there was an acci- 
dent on the railroad. But it was 
not serious: the number of deaths 
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is only 48. 

5. Some one said “If in a mo- 
ment of despair I should commit 
suicide, I should not choose Friday, 
because Friday is an unlucky day 
and it would bring me ill luck. 

The test should last about two 
minutes. Three at least of the 
questions should receive good ans- 
wers. At nine years hardly any 
child gets them: at ten scarcely a 
fourth: at eleven a half. 

2. THREE Worps IN A SEN- 
TENCE. (Given under age ten). 

At eleven all succeed. 

3. 60 Worps IN 3 MINUTES. 

“Say as many words as you can 
in 3 minutes ; as table, board, beard, 
shirt, carriage.” We tell him that 
some children have named 200 
words. 

This test gives a splendid oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the intelligence 
of a child. At least 60 words must 
be given. 

4. ABSTRACT DEFINITIONS. 

“What is Charity? Justice? 
Goodness?” 

Two good definitions must be 
given. It is often somewhat diffi- 
cult to decide if the definition is 
passable. If it contains the essen- 
tial idea it must be accepted how- 
ever badly it is expressed. At ten 
years a third succeed: at eleven 
they are generally successful. 

5. Worps To Put tN ORDER.. 
..“Make a sentence out of these 
Words.” 





Hour—for—we—good—at 
park—a—started—the. 





To—asked—exercise—my 
have—teacher—correct 
my—lI. 


A—defends—dog—good 
his—courageously—master. 








Place the printed words before 
the child. He gives the sentence 
orally. 

Time limit is one minute for each 
sentence. At least two must be 
given correctly. 


Children of Twelve Years. 

I. REPETITION OF SEVEN Fic- 
URES. 2 ,9, 4, 6, 3, 7, 5. I, 6, 9, 
5,8,4,7- 9, 2,8, 5, 1, 6, 4. 

Tell the child there will be seven 
figures. Give three trials. One 
success is sufficient. 

2. RHYMES. 

Explain what is meant by one 
word rhyming with another. Illus- 
trate. Then ask for as many words 
as the child can think of, that 
rhyme with a given word. e. g. 
day or spring or mill. 

One minute is allowed. Three 
rhymes with one word should be 
found in the given time. 

3. REPETITION OF A SENTENCE 
OF 26 SYLLABLES. 

This should be done without er- 
ror. 

“Children, it is necessary to work 
very hard for a living. You must 
go every morning to your school.” 
—24 syllables. 

“The other dayI saw in the 
street a pretty young dog. Little 
Maurice has got spots on his new 
apron.’’—26 Syllables. 

“Ernest is praised very often for 
his good conduct. I bought at the 
store a beautiful doll for my little 
sister.” —28 syllables. 

“There occurred on that night a 
frightful tempest with lighfning. 
My comrade has taken cold. He 
has a fever and coughs very much.” 
—30 syllables. 

4. PROBLEM OF Various Facts. 
(What is it?) 

“A person who was walking in 
the forest at Fontainebleau sudden- 
ly stopped much frightened and 
hastened to the nearest police and 
reported that he had seen hanging 
from the limb of a tree a 4 
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(after a pause) “what?” 

(2) “My neighbor has been hav- 
ing strange visitors. He has re- 
ceived one after the other a physi- 
cian, a lawyer and a_ clergyman. 
What has happened at the house of 
my neighbor?” 

Both questions should be ans- 
wered correctly. 

The answer to the first is “a dead 
man”. Some object to this story as 
too gruesome. Others say that 
children are not so sensitive to such 
things as we think. Aside from that 
question it would seem that the 
picture is hardly familiar enough 
in America to make the answer 
certain. A substitute better be 
found. 


Children of Thirteen Years. 


1. Currine Out. 

Get the child’s attention and let 
him see you fold a sheet of paper 
in four. Then with the scissors 
cut a small triangle from one elge 
—the edge which does not open. 
Ask him to draw a picture of the 
paper as it will look when .nfolded. 
Do not unfold or allow another 
sheet to be folded. It is a difficult 
test. If a child does it the first 
time always ask him if he has seen 
it before. 

2. THE REVERSED TRIANGLE. 

Cut a visiting card along the di- 
agonal. Ask child to describe the 
resulting shape if one of the trian- 
gles was turned about and placed 
so that its short leg was on the 
other hypotenuse and its right angle 
at the smaller of the two acute an- 
gles. 

3. DIFFERENCES. 

Ask the difference between 

Pleasure and honor. 
Evolution and revolution. 
Event and advent. 
Poverty and misery. 
Pride and pretention. 

Such are the tests. In practice 
the examination should be conduct- 
ed in a quiet place, the child being 


taken alone and as free from dis- 
tractions as possible. The exami- 
nation should not and need _ not 
last long enough to fatigue the 
child. 

Begin with the tests correspond- 
ing to the age of the child or below 
according as the child seems aver- 
age or dull. 

It is very desirable, when feasi- 
ble, to have an assistant who re- 
cords verbatim everything that the 
child says as well as makes notes 
on what he does during the exami- 
nation. When this is impossible 
the examiner must keep his own 
notes but care should be had that 
they be made as rapidly as possible, 
consistent with accuracy, so as not 
to keep the child waiting. This 
spoils the game. As said above, 
constantly encourage the child: 
continually tell him he is doing 
splendidly. 

While examining the child for- 
get all your preconceived ideas. 
Regard him as an unknown quan 
tity, an x which is to be deter- 
mined. 

Finally, these tests of Binet and 
Simon, while they seem to have 
been worked out with great care 
and are the result of large clinical 
experience so that they seem to be 
almost mathematically exact, yet 
they must be used with iudgment 
and _ intelligence. 

I believe they are the most valu- 
able contribution yet made and in 
the hands of the reasonably intel- 
ligent teacher or parent will be 
found of great help in “measuring” 
the intelligence of the child and de- 
termining whether he is in need of 
special treatment. When such 
need is indicated even to a possi- 
bility he should be taken to an ex- 
pert whose large experience with 
such children enables him to con- 
firm the suspicion or to show why 
it was unfounded. 

The reader who is at home with 
French should read the original arti- 











Figure 2. Binet Test Age Vil. No. 1. 
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thearticle containing discussionsand 
cle of Binet and Simon, L’Annee 
Psychologique, 1908, part of which 
we have herecondensed. The rest of 


suggestions we hope to resume at 
another time. 


H. H. Goddard. 


The Value of Dental Treatment in Relation 
to General Health 


ANSON W. WILMOT, DD.S. Newark, N. J. 


(Published by permission of the 

Santol Educational Association. 

Hygiene, which teaches us the 
manner of preserving the health, 
rests today on a solid basis and oc 
cupies a sure position in scientific 
and public life. Its great value for 
the social development of the peo- 
ple is known by every one. It not 
only prevents disease through per- 
sonal sanitary care, but it also tries 
to improve the health of all the or- 
gans of the body. 

The authorities have done a great 
deal to help public hygiene and can 
do a great deal more, and it is to be 
hoped that with the aid of our mu- 
nicipalities and those charitably in- 
clined and interested in the benefit 
of the public, we may be able to or- 
ganize a satisfactory mode of liv- 
ing. Unfortunately a great many 
do not understand the steps to be 
taken in order to preserve health, 
and it is necessary that they be edu- 
cated up to the value of hygiene. 

In order to increase the general 
health of the people the earnest 
participation of every one is indis- 
pensable. The instruction in hy- 
giene has to become popularized, 
so that practice shall become the- 
ory and theory practice. The ob- 
ject of hygiene is to convince peo- 
ple that disease is often caused by 
their own negligence, or by un- 
unhealthy conditions of our sys- 
tems of living. Conditions that can 
be prevented if the causes are sup- 
pressed. This is the duty of public 


and private hygiene. We may do 
many things for the care of public 
health, but a true improvement of 
the individual health will not be se- 
cured until the necessary amount of 
attention shall be directed upon the 
care that the human body requires. 

The bath, fresh air, gymnastics, 
etc., play an important role, but a 
great deal more important is the 
care of the teeth, for it is only 
through good teeth that it is possi- 
ble to preserve the health of the 
stomach to assimilate the food that 
we take which forms the basis of 
health. In some cities the boards 
of health demand that a dentist 
shall be visited every six months. 
This recommendation should be 
very reasonable, for I think in 
most cases the teeth require inspec- 
tion much oftener than that, espec- 
ially the teeth of children. In al- 
most any community, from the age 
of 6 years up to 20, teeth show the 
terrible results of the propagation 
of dental diseases. 

Our schools would be a good 
place in which to begin this reform, 
and I would suggest the appoint- 
ment of dental health inspectors to 
visit our schools. In Strassburg 
and some of the English and Scotch 
schools, where school children’s 
teeth have been inspected, it was 
found that only about 14 per cent. 
have healthy teeth. The proportion 
is nearly the same everywhere. 

It is evident that we cannot re- 
peat it too often; that this enor- 
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mous propagation of caries in the 
teeth in all classes of the people 
ruins the health of the individual 
and constitutes a great danger for 
the general health. This danger is 
caused partly by the teeth them- 
selves, but principally by the great 
harm the body suffers as a conse- 
quence of the destruction of the 
teeth. A continuous toothache is 
capable of causing loss of appetite 
and sleep, and of rendering us in- 
capable of performing our daily du- 
ties. The debris which accumulates 
in cavities of decay produces a very 
disagreeable odor when it under- 
goes decomposition. This causes 
fetor of breath. 

Coming in contact, as I do al- 
most daily, with such instances, I 
cannot help urging the necessity of 
more care and attention in regard 
to the teeth; especially of school 
children. The people should be 
taught and the children educated 
along these lines, and I know of no 
better place to commence this study 
than right in our schools. We see 
many children who cannot eat dur- 
ing the day and cannot sleep during 
the night on account of continuous 
toothache. How can we expect these 
children to become healthy men and 
women when this condition lasts all 
the year round? 

A strong nation must be one 
whose health is good, and people 
cannot be healthy if they do not 
take proper nourishment, and they 
cannot masticate their food proper- 
ly without good teeth. I think the 
public authorities should be inform- 
ed of the disastrous condition of 
the teeth of the children through 
statistics showing the ravages of 
decay. 

Teachers might aid largely in in- 
structing the children in the care of 
their teeth. Such a _ measure 
is absolutely necessary for the per- 
formance of the essential organs, 
especially the stomach and for the 
general physiology of the individu- 


al, but in order that practical re- 
sults be derived from these meas- 
ures we should not depend entirely 
upon the teachers. It should not 
be declared that it is too early to 
nominate dental inspectors. 

Everything should be done in or- 
der to convince the people that the 
health of the mouth and teeth is 
quite essential for the conservation 
of the general health. It must be 
remembered that the mouth is the 
entrance for morbid substances and 
for micro-organisms of all kinds, 
which are found in large quantities 
in the surrounding atmosphere. 
They are liable to accumulate upon 
diseased teeth, waiting for an op- 
portunity to penetrate the interior 
of the body. It is for this reason 
that pathogenic microbes of all spe- 
cies are to be found on the mouths 
of healthy individuals, waiting to 
come in contact with the saliva or 
particles of tissue or debris in de- 
composition which serve them as 
food and cause them to become act- 
ive. 

Under normal conditions the 
throat, nose and gums act as filters 
for the retention of bacteria, but 
very often these develop in the 
mouth. Diseased gums and teeth 
are perfect incubators for bacteria, 
although it is very well known tht 
these organisms are the cause of 
diseases shown in this connection. 
Food is often sterilized in order to 
kill bacteria that might be present, 
but in the mouth no precautions are 
taken where true microbic growths 
are carried on. From the mouth 
these micro-organisms are carried 
into the stomach, lungs and circt- 
lation. 

Want of appetite, bad taste in 
the mouth, and especially fetor of 
breath, that are supposed to orig- 
inate in the stomach, are only caus- 
ed by a neglected and unclean con- 
dition of the mouth. Bacteria of 
diphtheria have been discovered in 
the mouths of healthy children, only 
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waiting for favorable conditions to 
produce their specific effect. The 
infections caused by bacteria from 
the atmosphere or from contact 
with infected objects are favored 
by the unhygienic conditions of the 
mouth. In consequence, one of the 
most important preservative meas- 
ures to guard against disease, con- 
sists in giving the mouth proper 
cleanliness and care. 

All this has a great bearing upon 
the child’s health; its organism be- 
ing very delicate and susceptible to 
the least irritation, is exposed to in- 
digestion, the consequences of 
which are so serious that they may 
become injurious to the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the child. 
The said consequences’ which re- 
sult from the negligence of the de- 
ciduous teeth are disorders of the 
stomach, irregularities of the teeth, 
abnormal development of the max- 
illae which results in deformities of 
the face. Cavities of decay, as we 
have said, furnish incubators for 
microbes, which are the cause of 
numerous diseases. 

We should take into account the 
suffering of the child from tooth- 
ache. It is this last condition that 
everybody recognizes; especially 
the doctor who has to treat a child 
who is continuously crying and 
complaining from the results of an 
aching tooth. In such a case it is 
difficult to say for whom the trou- 
bles are the greater, whether for 
parents, child or dentist. It has 
been said that, notwithstanding the 
resistent condition of the adult, 
catarrhs of the stomach, against 
which all therapeutic agency is 
powerless, are reported. Disor- 
ders of the digestion with all their 
consequences are the greatest and 
most frequent, caused by caries of 
the teeth. More or less putrescent 
matter is being swallowed, followed 
by abnormal formations producing 
irritation and inflammation. The 
longer this unhealthy state lasts the 


more does the stomach suffer. It 
becomes chronic and results in dis- 
ease or premature death. 

Food cannot be properly masti- 
cated with poor teeth. It is advisa- 
ble to visit your dentist and have 
teeth filled before decay has had 
time to reach the pulp and cause 
pain and sometimes the destruction 
of the teeth. I prefer to have my 
patients visit me as advised, whe- 
ther their teeth require attention or 
not. By frequent examinations we 
are enabled to discover such decay 
in time. I am in the habit of ad- 
vising patients at what time to re- 
turn, for I believe the old max- 
ims, “A stitch in time” and “an 
ounce of prevention” often mean 
the salvation of the teeth. 

Parents should take their child- 
ren to visit the dentist as often as 
he advises. This would obviate a 
great amount of suffering on the 
part of the child and anxiety to pa- 
rents, and make it easier on the 
dentist. I emphasize the necessity 
of caring for the deciduous teeth. 
Most of these disturbances can be 
remedied by the dentist. He can 
regulate your visits according to 
the condition found in each individ- 
ual case. 

The utility and importance of 
having a dental inspector to make 
regular visits to our schools has 
been suggested to my mind many 
times, and I think the time has 
come when we should ask for the 
nomination and appointment of as 
many dental inspectors as are re- 
quired to visit every school and in- 
spect children’s teeth as often as 
may seem necessary, and lecture to 
them on hygiene of the mouth and 
teeth. Everyone should know that 
to have healthy teeth is the first 
condition to keeping the stomach 
in a healthy state in order to derive 
the greatest benefit from our food 
and to preserve and improve our 
health. The results of rational 


dental treatment are manifested in 
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the prophylactic effects which they 
produce on the health of the entire 
organism, but this effect can only 
be reached when the public is in- 
structed on the value of these mea- 
sures. 

It is only through repeated in- 
spection that we are enabled to in- 


culcate in the minds of the children 
the principles which are intended 
for defense against dental caries. 
If we are working for the good of 
humanity we should do everything 
in order to secure the best results 
from such service. 


Christmas at the Training School 


Those who have had the privi- 
lege of spending a Christmas at 
the N. J. Training School have 
enjoyed a most delightful exper- 
ience and one never-to-be-forgot- 
ten. 

To one familiar with the whole 
spirit of the place, it is no surprise 
to find that no labor or pains are 
spared to make this season the 
happiest time of the entire year for 
the children. 

On the afternoon of December 
24, 1909, Maxham Cottage presen- 
ted a most attractive and festive 
appearance with its Christmas dec- 
orations consisting of ropes of 
laurel, wreaths, bells, etc., and in 
one corner of the reception room a 
huge and gaily trimmed tree. 

The Christmas program opened 
with the reception to Santa Claus 
on Christmas Eve. The children 
gathered in the Assembly Hall, 
which had been made beautiful 
with Christmas greens, and sang 
songs suitable to the occasion. 
After the singing of ‘‘Hail, Hail, 
Santa Claus’’ the venerable saint 
himself appeared and was given a 
hearty welcome by the children. 
Then there was more singing and 
a general merry time, during which 
various small gifts in the form of 
jokes were presented to certain 
children. Finally, packages of 
cracker-jack were distributed to all 


those present and remembrances 
to the emyloyes of the Institution. 

Christmas morning those in 
Maxham Cottage were pleasantly 
aroused at four o’clock by strains 
of music from the band stationed 
in the hall on the first floor. 
Afterwards the other cottages were 
serenaded. 

At half past eight, a tour of the 
different cottages was begun, to 
enjoy with the children the finding 
of the stockings. Until this year, 
it has been the custom to hang all 
of the stockings in Garrison Hall, 
but this year the plan was adopted 
of having the children of each cot- 
tage hang their stockings by, them- 
selves. 

As far as possible, the individual 
wishes of each child as expressed 
in their letters previously written 
to Santa Claus are gratified, and 
great was the delight of the boys 
and girls as the desired sweater, 
doll, toy, etc. was discovered. 
Even the lowest grade children 
showed a lively interest in the 
contents of the stocking or the 
package, for the stockings alone 
did not begin to hold all of the 
good things provided. 

At Assembly Sunday afternoon, 
exercises appropriate to Christmas 
were held. 

The event of greatest importance 
and to which the most time was 
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given is the preparation of the 
Christmas Play, which was pre- 
sented on Monday evening. 

Theseus, a mythological tale, 
was arranged and adapted and 
most successfully given. Asa per- 
formance it would have done great 
credit to the same number of nor- 
mal children. These children car- 
ried their parts with a dignity, 
grace and precision that were 
amazing to the onlooker and show- 
ed the result of careful and persist- 
ent training. The principal actors 
showed much dramatic ability and 
seemed to enter thoroly into the 
spirit of the piece. 

A number of pretty drills and 
dances were introduced and very 


The following material for use 
in the various tests, has been pre- 
pared for us and if it is any help 
to those desiring to use the tests, 
we can furnish any of it at the 
prices quoted which are the cost 
prices to us. 

It is desirable that all workers 
use the same kind of material and 
where workers in this line prepare 
their own, we shall be glad to fur- 
nish descriptions so that it will be 
comparable to ours.—G. 

Prick List oF SUPPLIEs. 
De Sanctis TEsts— 
Nos. 1 and 2.—Five Colored 


ee ee Pee $ .30 
No. 4—Card and Block, ... =. 25 
Nos. 3 and 5—Blocks, ....  .65 


Binet Tests— 

No. 17—Memory Card, ... $ .50 
Nos. 10 and 21—LineCards, = .25 
No. 18—Design Card, .... =. 25 
Nos. 22 and 23 — Weighted 
Blocks, 


Notes 


effectively executed,-a scarf drill, 
flower drill, Grub’s athletics drill, 
and dance of the imps. Five little 
boys dressed as Brownies had a 
partin the program and were so 
irresistible that they brought down 
the house. 

Many beautiful effects were pro- 
duced by the throwing of colored 
electric lights on the stage. The 
music used in the Play was of a 
high order. Altogether, the per- 
formance was an excellent demon- 
stration of the conscientious effort 
and the success with which things 
are planned and carried out at the 
New Jersey Training School. 

Gertrude M. Fairbanks 





Pom  Bomtd.. as So. eck 2.00 
Needles and Block, ....... .25 
Weight Illusion Blocks, ... .25 





Norswortuy TEsSTts— 

Cost about 30 cents a hundred 
for each kind. Should be ordered 
of Dept. of Psychology, Prof. Ed- 
win L. Thorndike, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

> 


During the past month, we have 
had very pleasant visits from Dr. 
Will S. Monroe of the Montclair 
State Normal School, Miss Jane 
Shaw of the Summer School class 
of 1907, and her sister, and Miss 
Fallon and Miss Kelly, teachers 
visiting us from New Britain, 
Conn. 

ee 

Our latest new boy comes all the 
way from Texas. This is the sec- 
ond child we have from that State. 
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Twelve years ago when Jimmie 
was a little boy he ran and skipped 
about so much like a hop-toad that 
one of the matrons named him hop- 
toad. During all of these years 
this has been a very much appreci- 
ated pet name of his, but he con- 
stantly says “Don’t you dare tease 
me by calling me hop-toad. I will 
tell Miss A.” (the matron who or- 
iginally gave him the nick-name). 

A few days ago, the superintend- 
ent with his little boy was passing, 
and Jimmie, who has now grown to 
be quite a big, rather gruff-looking 
boy, came out and said, “What’s 
my name? What’s my narne?” The 
superintendent said, “Why, Jimmie, 
he wouldn’t tease you.” “Yes, he 
would,” said Jimmie. Then turn- 
ing to the little boy he said “What’s 
my name? Hop? Hop—?” 


—— 





The following comments after 
the visit of a party of men and wo- 
men engaged in social work are a 
source of much gratification to us, 
and we print them, knowing that 
our friends too will be pleased. 

“The members of our party were 
particularly interested in the pe- 
culiar lines of work carried on at 
your Training School, and were 
surprised at the educational and 
scientific importance of the work 
you are doing. 

“The work in the Department of 
Research was most striking, nev- 
ertheless, we are also interested in 
the experimental and demonstra- 
tion work being carried on with 
the cooperation of the State and 
National Bureaus of Agriculture, 
and with the educational and voca- 
tional training, which is showing 
conclusively the possibility of mak- 
ing at least some of these defect- 





ives self-supporting and the others 
more able to live comfortably and 
happily. We were all enthusiastic 
over the spirit of happiness evident 
on all sides, and were surprised to 
find in the Laboratory that it is 
possible to demonstrate in black 
and white that happiness and en 
couragement increase energy, and 
sorrow and blame diminish it in the 
everyday actions of life. 

“The Training School stands for 
a new idea in charitable work, 
namely, that as these wards of the 
State with their peculiarities of en- 
dowment and development will 
never be properly treated and eco- 
nomically cared for until they are 
understood,—therefore the great 
work of every public institution 
should be to observe and study its 
inmates, especially their mental 
condition and possibilities, and the 
causes of this condition. 

“Your Board is to be congratu- 
lated upon having established a Re- 
search Department with laborator- 
ies, apparatus, and a trained psy- 
chologist in charge. As this is the 
only institution in the United 
States, indeed I believe in the 
world, where such work is done, 
we have to go to Vineland to see it, 
and we feel amply repaid for our 
visit. 

“T hope your Board will keep the 
work organized on the present 
broad basis, which comprehends 
the study of the living child, his 
mental powers and limitations, and 
that you may succeed in getting 
permission at death to hold an au- 
topsy in each case so that you may 
correlate the findings then with the 
complete report you have of the 
physical condition and daily activi- 
ties of your children. 

“With best wishes for continued 
success.” 





Tax bills ARE high. Youcannot expect them 
to be reduced unless you do something. 


New Jersey spends over one-third of her in- 
come to support her charitable and 
correctional institutions. Did you 
furnish part of it? 


Last year Pennsylvania spent $19,534,650.00 
for the same purpose. Did you 
furnish part of it? 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
has one department devoted exclusively to 
studying the cause, amelioration and pre- 
vention of mental deficiency and degeneracy. 
Mental deficients have feeble-minded children. 
Many criminals are degenerates. If you don’t 
help to check their increase, you pay for their 
support and the crimes they commit in your 
tax bills and they go on increasing. 


Reduce your tax bills. 


Save your children from the extra drain on 
their incomes. 


This condition once present is not cur- 
able. Help us to prevent it. A postal card 
from you will bring you a report of our work. 


Will you ask for information? 


Will you join our association? 


Will you say you are interested? 





WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Ww perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
notle buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
A] of investment for rapid increase in value Mm 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 

Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 5c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CoO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











